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Good Frierids 


— DAYS are here again, and with school come rules, many, 
many rules. When I first thought of talking with you about rule 
I couldn’t decide whether I should or not, because when rules are men- 
tioned some persons immediately resent them. I used to feel that way 
too, until I learned that rules are my most helpful friends. Among thes 
friends are the rules of arithmetic, grammar, and so on. How could | 
ever be sure I was paying the right price for things I buy or accepting 
the right change if I didn’t know even the first rules of arithmetic? How 
could I cross the streets safely if I didn’t know the rules of safety? | 
couldn’t speak or write properly without the rules of grammar. I couldnt 
spell words correctly or play games right without knowing the rules, | 
just couldn’t do much of anything without knowing and following rules 

All our life we live by rules. In fact, the whole universe is governed 
by rules. The sun rises and sets, the stars shine out at night and fade 
from view in the morning by rule, or law. Birds fly north in the summer 
and return south in the fall in obedience to God’s rules or laws for them. 
We seek our rest at night and waken refreshed and eager for the activities 
of the day according to God’s rules for us. 

I am thankful not only for the rules of arithmetic and grammar but 
for all the good rules that God has given to guide me through all the 
days of my life, and I am especially thankful for the Golden Rule that 
Jesus Christ lived by. I know that you know it but I should like to 
repeat it: “All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, even so do ye also unto them.” : 

I am thankful for this rule because by remembering to think and 
feel and act toward others as I would have them think, feel, and ac 
toward me I shall never be unkind, thoughtless, or unfair with others. 

The Golden Rule is one of your very best friends. Why not take it 
to school with you? 
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By Agnes Irene Reedy 


Your language may be hard for me to learn; 
Your habits may be hard to understand; 

But just the same I'd like to be your friend, 
Child of a different land. 


Your clothing may look very strange to me; 
I think you have a funny-sounding name; 
But you laugh and love and play the same as I; 
You hope and dream the same. 


I know the same God made and loves us all, 
So let’s be friends, and with our friendship make 
A chain of understanding round the world, 


oa M.Russe it A chain too strong to break. 
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HE SECOND week of school had just ended, 
and the pupils of the new Flores School were 
pouring out into the hot September afternoon. 
Becky Swanson and Madeline Williams hur- 
ried from the sixth-grade room, chattering with 
excitement. 


“I just can’t wait to get started.” Becky gave . 


a little skip as they walked down the street. ‘“Did 
you ever think we might paint a picture that 
would hang in the new library. Oh, Madeline, 
I have shivers all over!” 

“It would make anybody shake.” Madeline 
pushed back her dark hair and laughed de- 
lightedly. “My fingers are itching to begin. 
Becky, what are you going to paint?” 

“Why, the river of course,” Becky said, sur- 
prised that Madeline would ask her. “It is the 
most beautiful, the most interesting, the——”’ 

“Oh, you and the river! We see that every 
day. When the art teacher told us we could 
paint anything in San Antonio or even the whole 
State of Texas—why do you have to choose the 
old river that runs right by our back door?” 

“Because I love it,” Becky said simply. 
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“Well, I'm going to paint the San Jose Mis 
sion. I knew right away I would paint it. People 
still live there and help the padre. It is so very 
old and has such a history. On- Sundays they 
still have services there, and at Christmas time 
the big celebration.” 

“But the river, it’s a thousand times older 
than the mission,” Becky said stanchly. “And if 
it hadn’t been for the river there wouldn't be 
any mission. So there, Madeline! I’m going to 
paint the river.” 

“All right, all right.” Madeline laughed, then 
a sober look came over her merry face. “What 
do you suppose Felipe will paint? If it’s the river 
or San Jose Mission we won't stand a chance.” 

“Not a chance,” Becky agreed dismally, “for 
anything he paints is perfect. Even the teacher 
said he is a genius in art.” 

“Well, it’s nice he is,” Madeline said, “for 
he surely doesn’t do much in the rest of his 
classes. Goes to sleep half the time.” 

They ran to catch the bus at the corner that 
carried them into downtown San Antonio, whete 
they both lived in the very heart of the ally 
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Madeline lived with her parents and two brothers 
over their swanky restaurant; Becky lived in a 
comfortable apartment at the back of the gift 
shop that her father and mother operated. 

The bus stopped almost in front of the gift 
shop. This afternoon Madeline did not stop to 
visit but went on home. Sometimes when it was 
a busy day Becky helped wrap packages, but 
today there were only a few customers, so she 
went on back to the apartment. She changed into 
a cool: blue play suit, made herself a sandwich, 
and went out on the little balcony where steps 
led down to the river. She stood there munching 
her sandwich, and Madeline’s words came back 
to her. “What if Felipe would paint the river 
or San Jose? We wouldn’t stand a chance.” Becky 
knew this was true, and a sharp, resentful feel- 
ing crept into her heart. For until Felipe had 
come to Flores School Becky’s and Madeline’s 
drawings had always been the best. 

Felipe was a strange, silent boy, with big dark 
eyes that seemed always to be looking at some- 
thing no one else could see. And quite often 
when he should have been studying his arith- 
metic or language he would go sound asleep. 
Then he never knew the answer when the teacher 
asked him. 

But in the art class Felipe was dif- 
ferent. He made two or three pictures 
while the others made one, and he 
never even looked sleepy. And while 
he painted a little half-smile lighted 
his face, and the dark eyes could always 
see beauty and color and feeling, and 
the slender fingers put it on the paper. 
Felipe was happy when he painted. 


Becky knew it was wrong to begrudge 
Felipe his talent, for it was all he had. 
He made no friends, he seldom laughed 
or talked, and sometimes he did not 
answer when someone spoke. 
Felipe was as much a stranger now as 
on the first day of school. No one in 
the class knew anything about him, 
where he lived, or what his parents did. 
He was just Felipe Mendoza, who loved 
to paint and draw. 

Becky gave a long sigh as she thought 
of all this. She looked down at the cool 
green river that flowed below her. It’ 
seemed an enchanted spot, where 
flowers and trees and green grass bor- 
dered the softly flowing waters, where 


people rested on the benches and forgot the hot, 
worried traffic not far above them. 

In her heart Becky loved every foot of the 
San Antonio River, from where it started out 
by Brackenridge Park to where it ended over a 
hundred miles away near the Gulf of Mexico. 
But the part she knew and loved best was the 
lazy loop it made through the business district, 
for here the river had been beautified with 
flowers and waterfalls and curving stairways and 
walks that followed every shining pathway. Here 
the river was like a lady going to a party. 

Both terrible and wonderful things had hap- 
pened along the San Antonio River. Becky knew 
all about them, for she had read books about it 
in the library. It had not always been so calm 
and peaceful. Warriors had fought battles along 
its banks; floods had brought ruin, but padres 
and Indians had worked together and built mis- 
sions, and men had dreamed of a city and seen 
it come true. 

Today it was beautiful. 

Becky thought of all the lovely places along 
the river. The canoes that carried happy sight- 
seers, the singing waterfalls, the open-air theater, 
with grassy seats on one side of the river and 


two pictures hanging together. 


They were talking rapidly in Spanish as they looked at 
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the stage on the other, the old mesquite tree with 
a twisted trunk that leaned out over the river, 
making a feathery canopy of green. 


Finally a satisfied smile lighted her face. “I'll 
paint the old mesquite tree for the exhibit, with 
the river in the foreground and the tall build- 
ings in the background.” She got up and went 
inside, forgetting for the moment all about 
Felipe and his pictures. 

In the morning Becky helped with the dishes 
and made her bed; then she took her water 
colors and sketch pad and went down the steps. 
It was not far to the old mesquite tree, and she 
settled herself on the rock wall that edged the 
river and opened her new box of water colors. 

“If I can just paint it as I 


tree. Only the tree was little then, and the river 
was wider. My abuelita loves the river.” Felipe 
smiled. 

“Well of all things! I love the river too,” 
Becky burst out. “And I decided yesterday that 
I was going to paint the river and this very tree 
for the exhibit. I was here first,” she said deter. 
minedly. “You go paint something else. You 
can’t paint the same thing I do.” 

But Felipe sat down on the grass at one side 
and began to sketch. “Yiow should worry about 
that,” he said over his shoulder. “Our pictures 
won't look anything alike.” 

Anger swept through Becky like a hot wind, 
and tears suddenly filled her eyes. She shoved 

down the lid to her paintbox 


see it,” Becky thought wistfully 
as she looked at the gnarled old 
tree with its lacy leaves. In the 
background was the arch of a 
bridge, and farther on the tops 
of tall buildings were golden 
in the sunlight. Her fingers 
trembled as she started making 
an outline, but as she painted 
she forgot all about everything 
but the picture. It was going to 
be good, she could feel it as the 
clear colors flowed from her 
brush. A purple shadow by the 
bridge, scarlet flowers by the 
rock wall, gray and violet on 
the tree trunk, yellow in the 
leaves and slanting sunlight on 
the branches. 

It was not unusual for artists 


Sunset Colors 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


Oh, bright is the land where 
the setting sun 

Goes when his glad day’s 
work is done. 

The sunset colors are bright 
with gold— 

More than the mines of earth 
can hold! 

They are rose, and crimson, 
and opal too— 

So lovely you wish you were 
going through 

When the gate swings wide 
for the setting sun, 

And he goes to rest, with his 
work all done. 


and grabbed up her picture and 
started home. 

“Out of all the million 
things to paint in San Antonio, 
why did Felipe want. to paint 
the very spot I did. He thinks 
he’s smart. Of course our pic 
tures won’t look alike,” Becky 
mumbled to herself as she 
climbed the steps to their back 
door. She propped her picture 
up against a jar on the kitchen 
table, slumped down in a chair, 
and looked at it. It was almost 
finished and the best she had 
ever done. She looked at the lacy 
leaves reflected*in the green 
river, and a strangled sob 
caught in her throat. It was 


to sketch along the river, and people walking 
by glanced at the painting but went on about 
their business. So Becky did not look up when 
someone stopped until a voice said, “You got the 
tree a little too green.” It was Felipe with a 
sketch pad and a box of paints under his arm! 

“Felipe!” Becky's face flushed angrily, and 
she dabbed her brush into the paint. What right 
did Felipe have to criticize her picture? What 
was he doing here anyway? He answered with 
the longest speech Becky had ever heard him 
make. 

“I’m going to paint this old mesquite tree 
for the exhibit. Abuelita (grandmother) said 
when she was a little girl she used to come here 
with her mother and grandmother and wash their 
clothes in the river. Right under this very same 
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a good picture, but Felipe’ 
would be better. Never would the committee 
choose two pictures of the very same spot. She 
dropped her head on her arms, and teats 
streamed across her face. 

It was Monday morning before Becky saw 
Madeline. 

“Oh, Becky you must see my picture of San 
Jose. It is finished and ready to mount. Saturday 
Uncle Bill took me out to the mission, and ! 
painted all afternoon. I put the padre standing 
in the doorway. That made it just right, Uncle 
Bill said. You'll just love it, I know. And what 
did you do? Did you paint the river?” 

“Yes, I did.” Becky said slowly. “And so did 
Felipe.” 

“You mean he painted the very same spo! 
(Please turn to page 26) 
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Way 


By Daisy E. Curry 


Illustrated by 
Edith K. Forsyth 


EN-YEAR-OLD Tommy stormed home 

from school ruffled and scratched and just 
plain “mad.” His mother raised her hands in 
dismay as she met him at the door. 

“Tommy, dear! Your new blue shirt—all the 
buttons gone! And where in the world is your 
cap?” 

Tommy had to rub some angry tears from his 
eyes before he could answer. When he had 
caught his breath he said: ‘““Tim Black chased me 
all the way home again. When I cut through 
Turner's lot to get away I fell over some twisted 
wire hidden in the grass, He stood and laughed 
at me when | jumped up and ran on. He—I——” 
Words failed, and he rubbed his sleeve across 
his eyes again. ; 

“So Tim still bothers you?” asked his mother 
thoughtfully. “Did you speak to Miss Clark 
about it?” 

“Yes, and she talked to Tim. She watches 
from the school door while we come the first 
block. But Tim is just plain mean. He waits 
until we are out of her sight; then he takes after 
me again. I’m not afraid of anyone my size, but 
he’s so big. When I grow up I'll knock Tim’s 
— off, and twist his arm, and pull his 

air——" 

Mother shook her head. 

“That won't solve anything. He’s nearly 
thirteen, isn’t he? And about twenty pounds 
heavier. He’ll probably leave school before you 
catch up with him. We'll have to think of some- 
thing else.” 

Tom stretched on his favorite rug before the 
cheery fireplace, his face puckered with deep 


thought, his chin resting on his arms. 

“IT guess if we only knew why he chases you 
we'd know better what we could do to help him,” 
said mother. 

“He says I think I’m smart,” said Tommy. “I 
always grade his spelling paper when we ex- 
change because he sits right behind me. He has 
an awful time with spelling. He misses most of 
the words. I don’t think he studies them.” 

“Spelling is one of your easiest subjects, isn’t 
it?” asked Mother. “Maybe you could help him 
with his words.” 

“I offered to one day,” Tommy explained. 
“But he pushed me and tore the book and threw 
it down. He said he didn’t care about the old 
spelling lesson, or the teacher either, or any of 
the kids. He said he just came to school to have 
fun,” 

There was silence, but two busy minds were 
still at work searching for a solution. 

“His mother works, doesn’t she?” Tommy's 
mother spoke finally. 

“Yes. She works at the laundry. When his 
father died they moved to that little house down 
close to the bridge. Tim is supposed to take care 
of his two little brothers in the afternoons after 
school. But sometimes he leaves them alone and 
goes off down to the river. He says there’s noth- 
ing to do at home.” 

There was another long pause. 

“I have one idea,’ said Mother suddenly. 
‘Maybe his little brothers could use some of the 
toys you've outgrown. That would keep them 
from being so lonesome. There’s the tricycle 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaff 


COON 
HOLLER 


What the Story Told Before 


Jo Ann and Kenny Brice spent the summer on 
Grandfather Brice’s farm. About time for school to 
open their mother wrote that she and their father 
were unable to find suitable living quarters in Kansas 
City and that the children were to start school at Coon 
Holler, where their father had gone to school as a 
boy. Jo Ann and Kenny were very disappointed, and 
Jo Ann was resentful. 

The teacher, Mrs. Stevens, was to supervise the 
cleaning of the schoolhouse, and all the children were 
to help her. Grandpa Brice took Jo Ann and Kenny 


over to do their share of the work. They met the 


Willicks boys and the Tuckers—Texas, and Callie, 
and Montie, Minnie, and Bama, (all the Tuckers 
were named for the states they were born in). 

The weeds in the yard and the dirty room were 
very discouraging. To add to Jo Ann’s resentment 
Callie told her there was a broom in the corner and that 
they could sweep the room. Jo Ann refused to sweep. 
She resented everything about Coon Holler, but she 
especially resented Callie. 


Part Two 


UNSHINE lay like a thick golden carpet 
along the old abandoned lake road and 
touched every tree and blade of grass with shin- 
ing magic. The road was as familiar to Jo Ann 
and Kenny as their own front yard, for they had 
traveled it nearly every day all summer long to 
paddle in the old flat-bottomed boat, or explore 
the deserted rock house, or just to watch the 
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squirrels and birds that lived around Blue Lake. 

“I don’t feel as if we're starting to school. It 
seems like a picnic,” Kenny said as he walked 
along the old road, swinging the lunch box from 
his hand. 

“Well, it’s not going to be any picnic,” Jo 
Ann said forlornly. “The only nice thing about 
it is that it won’t last forever, thank goodness!” 

“You've been acting as if it would, mad a 
a wet hen ever since that letter came. I thought 
by this time you'd be over it and try to make 
the best of things.” Kenny gave her an annoyed 
look. 

“But it seems like forever, and there isn’t any 
best to it.” Jo Ann said hopelessly. “You dont 
seem to mind having to go to this horrible old 
Coon Holler school, which hasn’t changed even 
a desk since our daddy went there thirty yeats 
ago. All the grades mixed up in one ugly room, 
not a pretty thing about it, no music—no any 
thing. Grandma could teach us more. I don’t se 
why we have to go.” 

“You're not trying to see,” Kenny burst out. 
“You're just plain stubborn. Grandma woult 
n’t have time to teach us. She’s helped us with 
our music all summer. She’s busy every minute 
and Mom said in her letter we'd have to heb 
her, remember ? 

“Anyway what do you know about things be 
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ing pretty? You haven't seen a Dressing Myself schoolhouse, so she waited out- 
9). flower or bird or tree this morn- side for a few minutes. She 
% | ing. Just been moping along By Theresa Truchot dreaded all the lonely days that 
1} feeling sorry for yourself. I'll _ stretched ahead, dreaded sit- 
Y\ | bet Callie thinks you're a drip!” I button my buttons and tie ting day after day in the bare, 
He kicked a loose pebble and my shoe; dreary place, which held noth- 
sent it spinning down the road. I do the best that I can do. ing but four rows of old scarred 
Jo Ann flushed angrily and I wash my face and comb my seats and desks with battered 
walked along without answer- hair; benches around the wall. A 
ing. There was only a year's I brush my teeth with greatest feeling of homesickness choked 
difference in their ages, but this care. her, and her eyes stung with 
summer Kenny had grown until Though it’s slow and takes a unshed tears. “‘It’s all right for 
he was taller than she and while, Kenny to talk about making up 
seemed older in many ways. In Dressing myself makes your mind to like it—but I just 
spite of her anger she felt a Mother smile! can’t. There isn’t one nice thing | 
glow of pride as she looked at to look forward to, not one,” 
her brother walking along the shady road, she murmured to herself. ‘ 
dressed in a new plaid sport shirt and blue jeans, Jo Ann could hear Mrs. Steven’s voice among 
his blond hair shining in the sunlight. Deep the others. “I might as well get it over with,” 
in her heart she knew he was right, and the she mumbled and walked slowly through the 
nagging little thought kept nudging her as she little hallway into the schoolroom. 
walked along beside him. “I'm always losing Three of the Tucker girls were already there, 
my temper,” she thought remorsefully. “I just Minnie, Georgia and Bama, in pretty gingham 
wish I could be like Kenny and see only the gresses. Their black curly hair was combed and 
Lake. good side. shining. They grinned at Jo Ann as she came 
ol. k} Gtass grew between the gravel on the road, _ in. 
alked} 27d tall old trees leaned over the road, which — Mfrs. Stevens was busy by the old desk piled 
from} it followed around by the pasture fence and 
then curved steeply down the bluff that bor- 
” dered the south side of Blue Lake. At the bottom 
about} Of the hill the ground leveled off into the valley 
alt and from the east end of the lake, Indian Creek 
ad as} Howed in a crooked path that cut across the 
ought toad and through the thick old timber until it 
make ached Grand River two miles away. 
noyed} This morning Jo Ann and Kenny did not stop 
as they passed the old deserted rock house or 
t any} ‘tossed the wooden bridge over 
don't} Indian Creek. They went on 
le old| through the timber until they 
1 even | feached the highway. They looked 
years | UP the road to the west, but the 
room, | Willicks were not in sight. 
any} Montie Tucker was playing 
n't see With a ball as they walked into 
the schoolyard. 
st out} “Come and play catch, Kenny,” 
would | he called. “I’ve been waiting for 
s with | Someone to come.” Kenny put the 
ninute, | lunch box by the side of the 
o help} school building and ran out to 
play with Montie. 
gs be} Jo Ann dreaded going into the “We could have a program too.” Callie was excited. 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, help me 
Find joy today 

In friendly deeds 
As well as play. 


high with new books. She wore 
a green sports dress and green 
sandals. Her face shone with 
friendliness as she looked up 
at Jo Ann and smiled warmly. 

“How are you this morning, 
Jo Ann? We're glad to have 
you and your brother in our 
school.” She slipped her arm 
around Jo Ann’s shoulders and 
gave her a hard little squeeze. 
“Come and see the new books 
the superintendent brought us. 
It’s going to be fun studying 
out of these. Aren’t the pic- 
tures wonderful?” 

Jo Ann turned the pages of 
readers. ‘They are pretty,” she 
said with a slow smile. One 
couldn’t help smiling at Mrs. 
Stevens when she seemed so 
happy about everything. Jo Ann 
sat down in one of the back 
seats while the Tucker girls 
clustered around the teacher's 
desk laughing and talking. All 
the heartache of the last few 
days swept through Jo Ann. She 
stared out the window and tried 
not to think of the first day of 
school at old Central. 

Soon the Willicks boys came 
in bringing their only sister, 
Tressie, for her first day of 
school. She was a tiny little girl 
with a pixy face and round 
cheeks with dimples. Her blue 
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eyes danced with excitement as 
she held tight to Daniel’s hand, 
looking at each person in round- 
eyed wonder. She wore a red 
plaid gingham dress, and her 
cottony pigtails were tied with 
red ribbons. 

Jo Ann looked at the shining 
faces of the Willicks boys. Tres- 
sie was the treasure of their 
lives. “And I don’t wonder that 
they are proud of her. She’s 
cute as a bug’s ear,” Jo Ann 
had to admit to herself. 


Soon Callie and Texas came 
bringing Penny, who also was 
coming to school for the first 
time. She was chubby and smil- 
ing and friendly with every- 
body. She went over to Tressie 
and took hold of her hand and 
smiled into Tressie’s surprised 
face. For a moment Tressie 
clung to Daniel’s hand, and 
then she too smiled and they 
were friends. 

“Everybody has a friend but 
me,” Jo Ann thought with a 
lonely sigh. “I wish Callie had 
been different.” 

Mrs. Stevens picked up a bell 
from the desk and rang it. 
Everyone sat down, and the 
room was quiet. 

“I have so much good news 
I can hardly wait to tell you 
everything that has happened 
since last Friday,” she said. 

“I hope everyone will share 
my enthusiasm for Coon Holler, 
because I feel that with all of us 
working together we can make 
something extra special of our 
school.” She looked around the 
room, and Jo Ann felt her face 
flush when Mrs. Stevens’s eyes 
met hers. “How could anyone 
with good sense have enthusi- 
asm for Coon Holler,” she 
thought resentfully. 

“I met with the board mem- 
bers and the county superin- 
tendent Saturday. Until the 


Tuckers moved into the dis 
trict the Willicks were the only 
ones of school age, and the 
board sent them to Jacksnipe, 
two miles west of here. But 
now with the Brices we have ap 
average-size school, and we are 
going to have two more pupils 
sometime this fall.” Everyone 
looked surprised, and Mrs, 
Stevens hesitated for a moment. 
Then a warm, happy smile came 
over her face. “Mr. and Mrs, 
Kolar have made arrangements 
for two displaced persons, a 
boy and a girl from Czechoslo- 
vakia, to come and live with 
them. They are orphans and 
distant relatives. The Kolars 
do not know exactly when the 
children will arrive, but surely 
they will be here by Christmas. 
They will come to school at 
Coon Holler too.” 


There was a gasp of aston- 
ishment. |DP’s—foreigners— 
right here in this room. Every- 
body looked at everybody else 
and just couldn’t believe it. 

“We'll be gone, thank good- 
ness.” Jo Ann thought. “Hill- 
billies and foreigners—that’s 
just too much.” 

“The board is going to help 
us get our school in fine shape,” 
Mrs. Stevens continued. “Next 
Saturday the inside will be 
painted and later on the outside. 
The old books in our library 
will be replaced by many new 
ones. We will have a water 
cooler, paper cups, paper 
towels, and a new circulating 
stove. Then—” Mrs. Stevens 
stopped for a moment, her eyes 
shining with the secret—‘we 
are going to have a piano!” 
she said. 

‘‘O-0-0-oh!”’ Everybody 
clapped, and for the first time 
Jo Ann felt a little thrill of 
gladness race through her. 

“Music in our school is just 
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like the whipped cream on 
pumpkin pie,” Mrs. Stevens 
smiled. “It isn’t absolutely nec- 
essary to have a piano, but 
it makes our school life so 
much more enjoyable. Do any 
of you happen to play some 
kind of instrument or the 
piano?” Every hand went up 
except Tressie’s. Jo Ann looked 
around her in wide-eyed sur- 
prise, and Mrs. Stevens gasped. 
“Why this is wonderful—won- 
derful! I can hardly believe it. 
Texas, what do you play?” 

“Well, you see its this way,” 
Texas explained. “Each one of 
us Tuckers plays one instru- 
ment fairly good, then we play 
the other fellow’s instrument 
good enough to pinch hit. Cal- 
lie plays the accordion, Montie, 
the steel guitar, Minnie and 
Georgia, a little old xylophone, 
Bama and Penny, triangles and 
tamborines, and I play a snare 
drum. Mom plays the piano.” 

“A regular orchestra!’ Mrs. 
Stevens’ eyes were sparkling. 
“Bill, what does your family 
play?” She turned to the Wil- 
licks. 

“We all play French harps, 
and I play a fiddle, too. Nothin’ 
fancy, just an old one that be- 
longs to my grandpa.” He 
grinned shyly. “Never had no 
lessons. Just play by ear.” 

“Sometimes that’s the pret- 
tiest,” Mrs. Stevens commented. 
“Jo Ann what do you and Ken- 
neth play?” 

“Kenny plays the flute, and 
I play the violin and piano. But 
we've had lessons.” Jo Ann 
said proudly, 

“Fine. This is all such a 
happy surprise. We'll have to 

nd time to work up a little 
orchestra. I can hardly wait 
to get started. But our lessons 
will have to come first. 

“Now I’ve other things to 


tell you. Sometime this week we 
are going to take out the seats 
on one side of the building and 
make a library corner, with a 
big table and chairs for reading 
and a place for our displays 
from time to time. 

“For today”—Mrs. Stevens 
came a little closer to them and 
she looked serious and thought- 
ful—“the beginning of this 
school term is something new 
and strange to most of us. Bill, 
Daniel, and the twins have 
gone to a country school be- 
fore, but the rest of us, includ- 
ing your teacher, have always 
been in town or city schools. 


“With all the grades together 
in one room, it is more like a 
family, and like a family it will 
mean sharing and loving and 
helping one another, not only 
to learn our lessons but to learn 
how to live happily together. 
One is just as important as the 
other. We want Coon Holler to 
be a happy school, filled with 
peace and beauty and under- 
standing.” She looked around 
the room,- and her eyes seemed 
to be asking each one for a per- 
sonal pledge. It was very quiet 
for a moment, and then Mrs. 
Stevens turned to the book- 
laden desk. 

“As I call your names, please 
come to the desk and get your 
books and seat assignment. 
Then we shall talk about our 
schedule for the week.” 

“I wonder if she meant that 
‘learning to live together’ just 
for me?” Jo Ann thought re- 
sentfully. “I suspect she can tell 
I don’t like Coon Holler—or 
Callie. I just hope she doesn’t 
put her close to me.” But that 
was exactly what happened. 
Callie was given a seat across 
the aisle from Jo Ann. 

As Callie settled in her seat 
and put her books into the 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


God bless each 
Little girl and boy 
With peace and plenty, 
Health and joy. 


desk, Jo Ann pretended not to 
see her, but the words “peace 
and beauty and understanding” 
kept turning over and over in 
her mind. All day long she tried 
to forget them, but a little inner 
voice kept repeating them until 
Jo Ann felt the day would never 
end. 

“We'll put our books away 
for today,” Mrs. Stevens said 
after the last recess. For I want 
to talk over an idea with you. 
What do you think about set- 
ting aside a time once a week 
for making suggestions on how 
to make Coon Holler a better 
school—a time to talk and plan 
together, when everyone feels 
free to speak his mind, a time 
to praise and a time to criticize. 
Do you like the idea?” 

Texas got to his feet. “‘I think 
it’s a swell idea, Mrs. Stevens. 
Most anything we'd do to this 
place would.sure be an improve- 
ment.” Even the little ones 
laughed, and he grinned and 
went on. “I been thinkin’ we 
ought to have a flag pole to put 
our flag on instead of that old 
slot on the corner of the build- 
ing. Then folks drivin’ by 
would know we are proud of 
our country—and we'd feel bet- 
ter about it too.” 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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Kegs Had 
wenty Word 


By Lawrent Lee 
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Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


& $ PAR : ANS$ 8 “You ought to pull out,” Chink te. 
peated. 
“Dry up, Chink,” Bob growled. “The 
ORALEE heard her name called. The chair- old man is a real character. Kegs can do a lot 
man of the dramatic committee was telling with him.” 

her that she was to have the most important “Besides,” said David, “the way some people 

girl’s part in the school play! handle little things makes them big, and the 

While her heart tripped with happiness, way others handle big ones makes them little. 

Morry Dalton’s name was called. He was given Kegs didn’t get to choose what part he’d play, 

the boy’s lead. but he’s got a part. The rest of us didn’t get any, 
She glanced sympathetically at Kegs. He sat except Coralee.” 

slumped at his desk. He had hoped to get that “All of you can help us make the most of out 


part. It was of a poor boy who loved music. In parts,” Coralee said earnestly. “We want to do 
the first and last acts the boy played the violin. the best we can.” 
Kegs knew both violin selections well, but Morry Kegs did not look so downcast as they trailed 
would have trouble with them. out of the room; but when they separated to 
Mystified, Coralee asked herself why the go home he called: “Thanks for cheering me up, 
judges hadn’t given the part to Kegs. He de- Spartans. But I’m still too fat for a hero!” 
served it. His words bothered Coralee, but not because 
His name was called last. She could see his she believed them. She did not. She knew that 
color rise as he was told that he would be the he had the inner qualities that make a hero in 
blind musician, who was the father of the boy. — life, even if not in plays and make-believe. And 
When the room cleared of all but the Spar- she did not want him to feel bad about what had 
tans, they crowded around Kegs. They too were happened. 
disappointed, for he had musical talent, and “He’s taking this too seriously,” she told her 
they had expected it to earn the lead for him. cousin Red as they hurried along the highway 
“You ought to have said right out you through the long grass that rasped dry and harsh 
wouldn’t be in the play if that was the best they against them and over the charred patches of 
could give you,” Chink told him indignantly. ground that had been burned by accident or by 
Andy shook his head. “He couldn’t do that. farmers who wanted to destroy the weed crop 
He’d have been a bad sport.” for the next year by getting rid of the seeds be 
Kegs said in a strangely quiet voice: “I’m so fore they could scatter. “We Spartans have got to 
fat I'd have to be somebody’s father. I was help him!” 
crazy to think I could get the lead.” “How?” Red asked glumly. “He doesn’t say 
“You were not,” Coralee denied, indignant, more than twenty words in the whole thing— 
too, for she knew Kegs was sensitive about being just plays soft music from beginning to end. 
overweight, and she could not bear for him to He's background and no more. I think maybe 
be hurt. “Just you wait till they hear you play. Chink’s right and he ought to pull out.” 
They'll know they made a mistake.” “I don’t,” said Coralee. “I think Andy and 
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“to the play itself. 


David and Bob are right. He ought to stay in 
and do the best he can. Besides, background is 
important. If it’s wrong, everything’s wrong.” 

Day after day Coralee thought about Kegs. 
He was listless and uninterested. To her it 
seemed that if he could make his part worth 
while to himself, he would not feel bad about 
being so full-cheeked and chunky that he was 
cast as the father of the boy instead of the boy 
himself. 

The next Saturday the Spartans worked at 
the Roost, a converted chicken house that they 
used as a clubhouse, where they held their meet- 
ings. The country was dry and dusty for want 
of rain, and the smell of burned grass was every- 
where. Coralee and Kegs washed windows. 

“Coach says you're to pick your own pieces to 

lay,” she said. 
“What'll they be?” 

He answered 
lamely: “I don’t 
know. Why?” 

She hesitated. She 
had decided that the 
music he chose 
should be worked in- 


“Doesn't it seem 
as though in the first 
part you'd feel sad 
and hopeless because 
you were poor and 
blind and couldn’t 
get your son the mu- 
sical education he 
needed? So maybe 
you'd play songs like 
Rock of Ages.’ As 
things got _ better 
you'd think there might be a chance for him, 
and you'd play something happier like ‘Onward 
Christian Soldiers.’ Then later, when I help him 
with all my money and influence, you'd be gay 
as well as grateful. Maybe your spirit would 
sing—like Mendelssohn’s ‘Spring Song.’ That 
way, you could build up the whole play with 
your music.” 

Kegs had stopped polishing the window glass 
and was staring thoughtfully through it. Sud- 
denly he flashed her a smile. 


“You've got something, Coralee! I can’t be 
the hero. I don’t have more than twenty words. 
But in the shadows backstage I think I can add 


‘You ought to have said right out you wouldn’t be in 
the play,” Chink said. 


to the effect. Anyway it’s something to think 
about.” 

Kegs did think. All afternoon his face was 
serious and his eyes were hazy. When someone 


spoke to him, he acted as though he and his 


thoughts were far away from them and the 
Roost. 

In the days that followed Coralee was busy 
learning her own part, practicing, making her 
costumes, keeping up her homework and school- 
work, and going to rehearsals. 


At last the exciting night came. The audito- 
rium was crowded. The curtain went up, and 
the play began. Morry fitted his part well. He 
was slim and tall and eager. He knew his lines, 
and he managed to look as sad as a gifted boy 
must be when it seems that he has no chance 
to develop his tal- 
ents. Like a shadow 
of despair, Kegs 
played the blind fa- 
ther in the dim light 
of backstage. As he 
strolled from one 
side to the other, his 
music was so wistful 
that Coralee could 
feel it, even while 
she was saying her 
own lines. Kegs was 
carrying on the spirit 
of the play through 
music, just as the 
others with more 
words to say carried 
it on through words. 
She could see that 
the audience too was 
conscious of how 
well he was doing his part. 

The last act had almost reached the point 
where Morry was to pick up his violin to play 
himself into success when Coralee heard a dim, 
faraway sound from the highway beyond the 
school. It grew louder—the faint cry of ‘a siren 
coming closer. Some of the audience in a back 
corner must have heard too, for a few heads 
turned toward the window. It was too high for 
them to see through, but Coralee and those on 
the stage could see. 

A fire truck from town that was coming swiftly 


down the highway stopped just within Coralee’s 
(Please turn to page 22) 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1951 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme 


fe DON'T like Bozo Bulldog,” said Barky with 


a sigh. ‘He acts as if he owns the earth; 
he holds his head so high and seems to turn 
his nose up at everything he sees. He looks so 
grumpy all the time; I'll bet he’s hard to please.” 

Barky’s mother looked at him and slowly 
shook her head. “I thought I told you, Barky, 
you can’t judge by looks,” she said. “It’s not 
what’s on the outside that counts; it’s what’s 
inside, and Bozo’s kind and very brave. There's 
reason for his pride. He attends to his own busi- 
ness, and he very seldom barks, and he’s always 
nice to children when they're playing in the 
parks. Perhaps he doesn’t like your looks; of 
course I may be wrong, but I suspect that Bozo 
thinks your nose is much too long.” 

“I guess I just don’t know him,” said Barky 
with a sigh. “I hide behind the bushes when I see 
him passing by.” 

“Perhaps he wants to be your friend but hasn’t 
had a chance,” said Barky’s mother kindly, giving 
him a loving glance. 
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Barky chased a saucy squirrel across the big 
front lawn, and when he called his mother he 
discovered she had gone. He bounced about the 
yard awhile, then chased a rubber ball. “It must 
be almost noon,” he thought, ‘‘my shadow is so 
small. 

“What's this—another shadow!” He turned 
and looked around, and there stood Bozo Bull- 
dog; he hadn’t made a sound. 

“Hello, Barky,” Bozo said. “I like to watch 
you play. When I try to stop a ball it always rolls 
away.” 

Barky looked at Bozo’s legs, and then he shook 
his head. “Your front legs are so far apatt, 
perhaps that’s why,” he said. ‘Or else the ball 
is frightened,” he added with a smile. “I'll admit 
you had me scared for quite a little while.” 

Bozo showed his zigzag teeth in what he called 
a grin and let his tongue hang out so far it almost 
hid his chin. “Why are you afraid of me? Of 
course I sometimes fight, but I am always friendly 
if I’m treated halfway right.” 
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“Well, for one thing,” Barky said, ‘you always 
wear a frown. And maybe you don’t know it, but 
your smile is upside down.” 

Bozo laughed. “I can’t help that. All bulldogs 
are that way. I really have a lot of fun; I like to 
romp and play. There’s a baby where I live; she’s 
cute as she can be.” He looked quite proud. 
“She learned to walk by hanging onto me. But 
she chews gum sometimes.” He smiled. “She 
stuck some in my hair, and though it hurt to pull 
it out, I didn’t really care.” 

“The boy next door chews bubble gum,” said 
Barky with a grin. “He blew it up just like a 
ball, all pink and round and thin. I jumped and 
touched it with my nose,” he added with a sigh, 
“and pop! that quick, it disappeared and, bow- 
wow, so did I.” 

Bozo laughed, then yawned and stretched. 
“It’s after noon, I think; let’s trippy-trot down 
to the brook and get a nice cool drink.” 

Barky followed Bozo down the path toward 
the brook, so happy that he wagged his tail 
with every step he took. But suddenly he stopped 
and sniffed. ‘““Bow-wow, what's this I’ve found? 
It’s something like a biscuit, kind of spottedlike 
and round, It moved!” His heart went thump- 
thump-thump, and then it missed a_ beat. 
“Whoever saw a biscuit with a head and tail and 
feet?” 

Barky slowly backed away. “Oh, dear, what 
can it be?” 

“It’s just a turtle,” Bozo laughed. “It wouldn’t 
hurt a flea.” 

“He went inside and shut his door,” growled 
Barky; “that’s not fair. I’m going to stand right 
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here and bark till he comes out of there.” 

“He can’t. His house is part of him,” said Bozo 
with a grin. “How would you like to walk 
around in nothing but your skin?” 

Barky thought a moment; then he smiled. 
“Well, I'll admit that when his head and feet 
popped out, he frightened me a bit. Bozo, you 
are really brave, and you are kind and strong. 
I'm not afraid of turtles, I’m glad you came 
along.” 

“I’m not so brave,” said Bozo as they crossed 
a boulevard. ‘You see, I’m used to turtles; one 
lives right in our yard. But skunks—now that’s 
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a different thing.” He laughed and stopped to 
look before he scrambled through a bush and 
stood beside the brook. Some dogs are scared 
of one thing, and some another—see?’” He 
chuckled. “Not so long ago you were’ afraid of 
me. Most everyone’s afraid at first of things 
they've never seen.” 

Barky smiled a happy smile. “I know just 
what you mean.” He thought, “What Mother 
said is right, he’s really lots of fun. I even like 
the way he looks; there’s good in everyone.” 

Each had a nice cool drink, and then they 
scampered on their way. ‘I’m glad,” said Barky, 
“that you stopped to play with me today.” 

They played until the sun went down; then 
looking at the sky, Bozo said, ‘The sun’s gone 
home; it’s time to say good-by.” 

“°T was such a nice day,” Barky said; “too bad 
it has to end. But any day’s a nice day when 
you spend it with a friend.” 
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Forgiveness 


| ee THE parable of 
the prodigal son 
Jesus tells us of the 
lasting love and full 
forgiveness that a 
father’s heart can 
know. This parable 
is the story of a 
rich man who had 
two sons. The father 
loved one son as 
much as he did the 
other. It was his in- 
tention, when the right time came, to divide his 
great wealth equally between them. 

The sons worked as overseers in their father’s 
fields. They watched the laborers plow the 
ground; they counted the measures of grain that 
were put into the freshly tilled earth, and at har- 
vesttime they saw to it that the bins were filled 
and covered properly. They knew by the sun 
when it was time for their father’s hired men to 
stop work. 

After a time the younger of the sons rebelled 
at the work he had to do. He was tired of follow- 
ing the men as they went into the fields day afier 
day, week after week. The hours of toil seemed 
long and tiresome before the sun lowered and 
he could leave the field with the men. 

In his own mind the younger son questioned 
the state of affairs at his home. Why was it that 
he must work in this manner when his father 
was rich? Did not a portion of all that his father 
had belong to him anyway since he was his 
father’s own son and heir? By right of birth he 
would share equally with his brother in their 
father’s estate. 

“But why must I work and toil as I do when 
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much of this wealth 
is mine already?” he 
asked himself over 
and over again. 

One day this 
younger son went to 
his father and said: 
“Father, give me the 
portion of money 
that is my share. I 
want it so I> can 
spend it and enjoy it now.” 

With sad eyes and a troubled heart the father 
listened to his rebellious son’s request, but he 
did what the boy asked. The great fortune was 
divided, and the’ younger son received his por- 
tion. 

Now the younger son no longer went into the 
fields to see that the hired men worked well for 
the father. Instead he lingered at the house and 
rested in the yard while he thought of distant 
lands and foreign cities teeming with strange 
and interesting people. The time soon came when 
he gathered together all his belongings and 
traveled into a far country. 

In that far country he did no work, but he 
spent his time in reckless and riotous living, 
feasting on the best that was in the land. He 
spent his money fast and foolishly. He bought 
fine and expensive clothes and many gaudy 
adornments that happened to please his fancy. 

But the time came when all his wealth was 
gone. He did not have enough money even to 
buy the plainest kind of food or clothing. 

About this time a dreadful famine befell that 
far country. Because of winds and drought, grain 
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and vegetables could not grow. 
Food was scarce. There was 
not enough to go around to all 
the people. The young man 
who had left his father’s house 
with plenty of money a few 
years before now found himself 
in a foreign land going hungry 
and wearing threadbare cloth- 
ing. 

Alone, ragged, and discour- 
aged, he left the city and went 
out into the country. He walked 
along the roads that separated 
the fields. These reminded him 
of the things he had known as 
a boy. As a young man he had 
worked in fields. Now his body 
was thin, and hunger gnawed 
incessantly. He begged a land- 
owner to let him work as a 
field laborer. The man to whom 
he told his story of want and 
hunger hired him, and he was 
sent into the fields to feed hogs. 


As he threw the food into 
the pens the young man was so 
hungry that he would gladly 
have eaten a part of the husks 
that he was giving to the hogs. 
But as yet no one had given 
him even as much as husks to 
eat. 

Regret and sorrow filled his 
heart. He realized now that he 
had been very foolish to leave 
his father’s home. He was hun- 
gty and starved in body and 
heart. He wanted to see his 
father’s face. He wanted the 
love and protection that his 
father could give him. At that 
moment he would have been 
glad to have been one of the 
servants on his father’s estate. 

“My father has many serv- 
ants, and all of them are well 
fed,” he cried aloud. ‘They 
have plenty of bread and to 
spare, while I, his son, am in 
a foreign land, hungry, ragged, 
and miserable.” 

The young man thought at 


that moment that he had noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing. But he 
did have something—some- 
thing very precious, something 
God had given him in the be- 
ginning. It was more precious 
than money or jewels. This gift 
from God was his to do with as 
he wished. He could use it or 
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Hot Chocolate and 


Cinnamon Toast 
By Fay Mabry 


I answer each time that I hear 
Mommy say, 

“What would you like, dear, 
for breakfast today?” 
“Yummy hot chocolate and 

cinnamon toast.” 
These are the two things that 
I like the most. 


She mixes the sugar and cin- 
namon up 

And pours out the chocolate 
in a pretty blue cup. 

Then I whisper grace, as I 
bow my head, 

And she sprinkles the cinna- 
mon over my bread. 


I can’t think of a breakfast 
that tastes half so fine, 

And I always thank God— 
and my mommy—for 
mine. 

For this is the breakfast that 
I like the most: 

Yummy hot chocolate and 
cinnamon toast! 


JI OG 


he could reject it. 

God’s gift was the gift of 
choice. 

The prodigal son finally de- 
cided to make use of God's gift. 
“T will leave this foreign land,” 
he said. “I will go back to my 
father’s home.” Once the choice 
was made, he stood up quickly. 


“T will start now, and when I 
reach my father’s house I will 
say to him: “Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and in 
your sight. I am not worthy to 
be called your son. But I want 
to come home; I will be glad 
to be even one of your hired 
servants.” 

He started back to his fa- 
ther’s home at once. The roads 
were rough and the miles many. 


_But before he reached his jour- 


ney’s end, even while he was 
yet far off, his father saw him 
coming and ran out to meet 
him. He put his arms around 
his son’s neck and kissed him 
tenderly. 

The son began to say all the 
things he had planned. ‘‘Father, 
I have sinned—I am not worthy 
to be called your son.” 


But the father waited to hear 
no more. Quickly he called a 
servant. “Go,” he told the man, 
“bring the best robe that is in 
the house and put it on my son. 
Put a ring on his finger and 
shoes on his feet. Prepare a 
great feast, for my son who 
was lost is found.” 

If the heart of an. earthly 
father is so full of love and for- 
giveness, how much greater 
must be the love of God, our 
heavenly Father. 


To all of us—every girl and 
boy, every man and woman— 
he has given the priceless gift 
of choice. If we have wandered 
away from the good that is 


ours as God’s child and heir, 


we can use our gift of choice. 
We can say: “Father, I have 
done wrong. I am sorry. I want 
again your love and _protec- 
tion.” 

God will hear and meet us 
more than half way. He will 
shower on us a greater good 
than we have ever known be- 
fore. 
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al Days 


By Kathryn S. Gibson 


I’m glad when school days come again 
And summertime is through; 

There are such happy hours to spend, 
So many things to do. 


I like the pencils long and round, 
The paper white and clean, 

The fine new books with pictures 
That I have never seen. 


I like the fresh new hair ribbons, 

The school shoes polished bright, 
The gaily colored dresses 

And trousers pressed just right. 


My desk is empty, waiting, 
With room for everything, 
And when the teacher motions 
We all stand up and sing. 


But best of all when school days come 
And our vacation ends, 

I like to see the boys and girls, 
Because they are my friends. 
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I’m thankful I have faith 
to see 

The good that God’s will 
holds for me. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


STATES POSTAGE | 


ANY famous Americans 

have been pictured on our 
country’s stamps, and no doubt 
you have quite a gallery of 
portraits in your collection. But 
perhaps you do not know that 
some of our famous citizens 
have also been pictured on the 
stamps of other countries. 

The stamps that we illustrate 
this month portray one of our 
country’s most famous poets 
and writers, Edgar Allan Poe. 
The United States stamp was 
issued in 1949 to commemorate 
the one-hundredth anniversary 
of his death. The Hungarian 
stamp was issued in 1948. It is 
one of a series picturing Shake- 
speare, Voltaire, Goethe, 
Byron, Hugo, Petofi (Hungar- 
ian poet), Mark Twain, Leo 
Tolstoi, and Gorky (the two 
latter being Russian writers). 

Edgar Allan Poe is often said 
to be the father of the Ameri- 
can detective story, and if you 
have not already made the ac- 
quaintance of his story “The 
Gold Bug,” you have a real 
treat awaiting you. You will 
especially like it if you are in- 
terested in cryptography (a nice 
four-dollar word for your 
vocabulary !). 


Poe was born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, in 1811. His mother 
and father were actors, and 
Edgar was left an orphan by 
their sudden death when he was 
still very small. He was adopted 
by John Allan, a merchant, and 
added Mr. Allan’ s name to his 
own. 


When Edgar was about 


-seven, he was sent to a private 


school. The school had a large 
garden, and the children were 
warned to stay out of it. Edgar 
was caught prowling in the 
garden, and guess what punish- 
ment he was given! For a whole 
day he had to wear a turnip tied 
around his neck. 

Poe was what we today 
would call a “spoiled child.” 
He was continually in trouble 
while in school, and his foster 
parents apparently either could 
not or would not punish him 
fer his misdeeds. This lack of 
discipline was a handicap to 
him when he grew up, for he 
was seldom able to hold a job 
for very long, was often in 
trouble, and always in debt. 

In spite of his hectic life and 
difficulties, Poe produced some 
remarkable stories and poems. 
His most famous poem is ‘The 
Raven.” If you look closely at 
the Hungarian stamp you will 
see pictured on it the raven, 
the ‘‘pallid bust of Pallas,” and 


several other things described 
in the poem. 
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Baskets trom 


Greeting Cards 


By Joanne Dee 


— YOUR greeting cards that have flowers and other pretty 
pictures on them and make attractive baskets. 

A. Trace “A” as a pattern for the bottom of the basket. 
From greeting cards cut out two pieces for the bottom, one for 
the inside and one for the outside. Always place the pattern over 


the greeting card in such a way that the prettiest part will be 


on the cutout piece. 
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B. Trace “B” as a pattern 
for the sides of the basket. You 
will want fourteen pieces, seven 
for the inside and seven for the 
outside. 

Holding two pieces together, 
plain sides facing each other, 
punch holes around the pieces. 
The black dots on A and B 
show you how to space the 
holes. jes 

C. With any kind of thread, 
crochet all the way around the 
seven pairs of pieces. (Varie- 
gated or colored thread adds to 
the attractiveness of the bas- 
ket.) With a needle and thread 
whip the crocheted edges to- 
gether, making your basket. 

D. If you do not crochet, 
simply punch all the holes and 
then lace the pieces together 
with yarn. 


Kegs Had Twenty 
Words 


(Continued from page 13) 


range of vision. A few seconds 
later she saw what brought it 
—a line of fire that had begun 
in the dry grasses beside the 
road was being blown by the 
wind toward the school. The 
firemen began fighting it, but 
if any of the audience should 
hear and become suspicious of 
what was happening, they 
might start a cry of fire. A panic 
might break out, and people 
might be injured. 

Behind her, she could hear 
Kegs playing his violin sweetly 
and confidently. It was her cue 
to go on with her part, and she 
said her lines, not as she said 
them in practice but mechant- 
cally. Then Morry was to take 
his violin, but he stared at her 
dumbly, as if he too had seen 
the fire and had forgotten his 
part. In the far corner of the 
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auditorium, feet began to shuf- 
fle restlessly. 

“Hurry, Morty,” she whis- 
pered. “Play! We've got to keep 
them interested, so they won't 
jump and run.” ’ 

He still stared as though he 
had not heard, but Kegs had 
heard. He came from the shad- 
ows backstage, playing louder 
as he came, playing brilliantly 
the selection Morry should have 
been playing. 

He said in a low voice to 
Morry, “Get your violin and 
help me, so we can keep them 
quiet while the men put out the 
fire.” 

This time Morry understood. 
He caught up his violin, and 
the boys began playing to- 
gether. 


“Let’s do ‘Dixie’ next,” Kegs ° 


suggested. “It'll hold them.” 
The shuffling of feet in the 
back of the audience changed 
to a rhythmic tapping. Coralee 
clapped her hands in time with 


the song and sang it in a high | 


sweet voice. 

The school principal came 
down the isle and stopped near 
her. He raised his hand. 

“Neighbors,” he said, “we've 
had a grass fire, but its under 
control, and there’s nothing to 
worry about. Thanks go to our 
young friends here on the stage, 
who kept us all so interested, 
and particularly thanks go to 
Ralph Morris, whom most of 
you know as Kegs.” 

The people rose and cheered. 
They cheered the whole cast 
and Coralee and Morry, but the 
one they cheered most was 
Kegs. He had made so much of 
the part he had, in the play and 
out, that he had to come alone 
to the front of the stage and 


take a hero’s bow—and that } 
made Coralee as happy as it 


did him! 
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By Nell Holbert 


HERE is no off season for sandwiches, for when they are not 
doing duty as the main part of the school lunch they are in 
demand for picnic suppers. Sandwich fillings vary according to 
the season of the year and the individual meal. 
The following sandwich fillings are fine to keep on hand in 


the icebox for surprise picnics. 


Date-Nut Sandwiches 


1 cup dates, chopped 


Y/ cup English walnuts, chopped fine 


V4, cup thick sweet cream 


@ Mix all together and spread on buttered slices of bread. 
Sandwich Filler 


3 hard-boiled eggs 
2 stalks celery 


teaspoon salt 
1/4, cup cheese 


14 cup nut meats 


@ Cut fine the eggs, celery, cheese, and nut meats. Mix with 
salad dressing to moisten and spread on buttered slices of bread. 


Cocoa or Hot Chocolate 


1 cup hot water 


4 cups milk 


4 tablespoons sugar 4 tablespoons cocoa or 2 squares chocolate 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


@ Mix sugar, cocoa or chocolate, and water in a saucepan. Boil 
for 2 minutes. Add milk and let boil for 1 minute. Add vanilla. 


This recipe will serve four. 


Tommy Finds a Way 


(Continued from page 7) 


you've outgrown and your con- 
struction sets. And you've quite 
a lot of little books you don’t 
read now.” 

Tommy sat up. 

“And my red fire engine and 
the little football. It’s too 
small for us big fellows. Be- 
sides, I’ve got my real one now. 
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They could have a lot of m 
things.” 

In two minutes Tommy was 
dragging his unused toys from 
the hall closet. By suppertime a 
goodsized pasteboard carton 
bulged with stuffed animals,* 
books, balls, and a mechanical 
toy or two. 

Tom’s father smiled his ap- 
proval when Tommy told him 
his plan at supper. 


“You're on the right track, 
my boy,” he said. “It’s pretty 
hard for people to be good 
neighbors and feel friendly to 
the whole world when they 
can’t have things they actually 
need. Do you want me to de- 
liver the things for you in the 
car?” 

“IT don’t know yet. He might 
not want,*to take them. He 
doesn’t seem to like most of us 
fellows very well. I'll have to 
plan the best way to do it.” 

He hadn't thought of a plan 
the next morning. But when he 
came home at noon he had 
learned something more about 
Tim. 

“He doesn’t have any place 
to eat lunch,” he told his moth- 
er. ‘“The school nurse gives his 
little brothers tickets for the 
school lunchroom. But Tim 
won't take a ticket, because he 
says he never is hungry at nooa. 
He says he can take care of him- 
self anyhow. Johnny said he 
saw Tim in his father’s grocery 
yesterday noon buying a coke 
and a candy bar. Johnny says he 
always spends ten cents for 
something and then just eats it 
anywhere.” 

“I wish he’d come and have 
lunch with you some day. 
There's always plenty for two 
boys,” said Mother. 

Tom’s eyes brightened. 

“Boy, Mom, that’s a swell 
idea! I'll ask him tomorrow if 
I have a chance,” he agreed. 
“Tl bet he’d like this hot cho- 
colate better than a coke. And 
these sandwiches are super.” 

“Bring him, by all means, if 
he wants to come,” said 
Mother. “Have you thought of 
a good way to offer him the toys 

et?” 

Tommy shook his head. “Not 
yet,” he admitted slowly, “but ! 
will.” 
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Tommy walked down an- 
other street that night to avoid 
trouble with Tim, and he 
thought he had succeeded un- 
til he turned the last corner a 
half block from home and saw 
Tim lounging against a tree, 
hands in his pockets. 

Tommy had been thinking 
all day about the kindest way 
to help Tim, and his kind 
thought must have shown in his 
voice when he said: ‘Hi, there, 
Tim. I was just thinking about 
you.” 

Tim straightened up and 
looked surprised as he an- 
swered: “What for? Do you 
want your ears thumped a- 
gain?” 

Tommy laughed a bit rue- 
fully, remembering several such 
painful experiences. 


“No, thank you, not today. I 


just thought it would be fun to 
have you or someone go home 
with me to play awhile. Mother 
is away this afternoon, and 
it's always mighty still around 
the house with her gone. Be- 
sides, we've got a box of apples 
in the cellar, and I’m starved. 
Want to come?” 

It happened so quickly that 
it caught Tim completely off 
guard. It would be hard to 
tell which boy was more sur- 


_ prised as they sauntered on 


down the street together. 
Tim’s eyes widened as Tom 
let them both into the house. 
The shining floors, the piano, 
the soft, deep chairs, the spark- 


ling, sunny kitchen must have 


looked like fairyland to the big- 
ger boy, whose busy mother had 
time for no more than a hasty 
swish of dustcloth or broom 
before she left their little house 
every morning. 

When they came back up- 
stairs munching apples with an 
extra one in each pocket, Tom- 


or Your Wall 


Sh 


AW TWO slices off the end of a log and make a rustic shelf 
for your room. It’s as simple as that. Take a log about 4 to 
6 inches across and saw off two slices 34 inch thick. 


A. Use one slice for the back. 


B. Cut the other slice in half. Use one half for the shelf. 
C. Cut the other half in half again, which gives you 4 slice 


for the shelf support. 


D. Here is a back view giving the position of the nails used 
to fasten the shelf and its support to the back piece. You do not 
need to nail the shelf to the support. 

When you have assembled the shelf, sand it a little and varnish 
with a clear varnish. Tack a small loop of wire to the back so 
you can hang up the shelf on a short nail. 

E. Put your toys or your favorite souvenirs on it, A pair of 
shelves would be nice with little pots of ivy for a gift. 


my remembered the big box of 
toys in the hall. 

“Do your kid brothers still 
like this kind of junk?” he 
asked suddenly, stopping be- 
side the carton of toys and pok- 


ing an experimental finger at a 
woolly rabbit whose floppy 
pink ears were the worse for 
much handling. “I don’t ever 
play with these things any 


more.” 
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Tim’s brown eyes popped 
wider. 

But he was still wary. Years 
of looking at delightful things 
he could not have had made 
him careful to pretend he didn’t 
care about them. 

“Naw,” he said stoutly, 
thrusting his empty hand in the 
pocket of his shabby coat. “No. 
I guess Bobby and Dan would- 
n't know how to play with stuff 
like this. They’ve just got an 
old wheel and a wagon that’s 
busted” He broke off as 
temptation got the better of 
him and he picked up a little 
red truck, not much battered, 
and whose winding key re- 
sponded to his fingers with 
most satisfying clicks. 

“My dad gave me a car just 
about like this once when I was 
Danny’s size. Only—it wore 
out.” 

He watched the toy whirr 
busily across the polished floor. 

“Do you call this junk?” he 
demanded in unbelief. 

Tommy laughed. “Well, not 
exactly. But I've outgrown it 
all. Mother says she needs the 
closet space, and we'd like to 
give it to someone who we 
knew would play with it. Do 
you ‘spose your little brothers 
would: 


“Would they?” Tim’s voice | 


was answer enough. “Look at 
this merry-go-round, and this 
old camel, and these blocks! 
Say, Bobby and Dan would be 
about crazy over them. Only— 
well—you hadn't ought to give 
us so much. You might want it 
again.” His eyes strayed wist- 
fully over the splendid heap. 

“What for? I'd look nice 
playing with this, wouldn’t I?” 
He picked up a half-size leather 
football. “We fellows have to 
play real football now. We 
can’t help from growing up.” 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God bless my food 
That it may give 
The health and strength 
I need to live. 


“Do you have a real foot- 
ball? Like the coach brings to 
school sometimes?’ breathed 
Tim, his eyes glowing. 

“Sure, right here in the 
closet. Got it last Christmas. 
Say, why don’t we put this box 
in my wagon and take it over 
to Bobby and Dan? Then may- 
be we'll still have time for a 
few forward passes with my 
football before supper.” 


Tommy finished his second 
glass of milk at supper and 
leaned back with a sigh of 
satisfaction. Father and Mother 
looked at each other, but they 
waited for their son to tell them 
his story. They had noticed that 
the box of toys was gone from 
the hall, and they knew from 
Tommy's eyes that he had 
found a plan to give it to Tim. 

But better still, they felt sure 
he had found that kindness and 
friendship set up a pattern of 
living in which there is no room 
for envy or abuse or strife be- 
tween people. 


Abuelita’s River 
(Continued from page 6) 


you did?” Madeline gasped. 

“I suppose so,” Becky said 
shortly. ““He came when I was 
almost finished. Said his grand- 
mother used to wash clothes 
there, as if that made any dif- 
ference. Said our pictures 
wouldn’t look alike anyway. So 


I left! Madeline, what will I 


do?” 


“Do? Why paint something 
else along the river. There are 
all sorts of things—bridges, 
boats, people, trees, flowers, 
birds. Felipe didn’t paint every- 
thing.” 

So Becky tried to paint an- 
other picture, one of a canoe 
tied up at a boat landing where 
banana trees made dark shad- 
ows on the water. But the colors 
all ran together, and the little 
canoe was lopsided. Over and 
over again she could hear Felipe 
say, “The tree is a little too 
green,” and ‘Don’t worry, they 
won't look alike.” Finally she 
put her brushes back in the box 
and started home. “It’s all 
Felipe’s fault,” she thought mis- 
erably. “I wish he'd never 
started to our school. He has 
just ruined everything.” 


She placed the two pictures 
side by side and looked at them 
for a long time. The first one 
seemed like a bit of the river 
itself, clear and sparkling, with 
the steadfast old tree and the 
skyscrapers. Then she looked at 
the poor, ugly picture that she 
had just finished, with its 
muddy, smeary river and the 
crooked boat. It was like a mit- 
ror that showed all the ugly 
selfish part of her. Suddenly 
she jerked it loose from the pad 
and threw it into the wastebas- 
ket. ‘Mean thoughts make 


mean pictures—so that to you, 


Felipe! I'll enter the first one 
even if you make a dozen just 
like it!” 

It seemed but a few days until 
the formal opening of the new 
building. The pictures had been 
turned into the committee and 
would be on exhibition. Becky 
had not seen Felipe’s picture, 
for he had handed it in care- 
fully wrapped in brown paper, 
but he had looked at het 
strangely, and she knew it was 
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the same tree and the river. 

In spite of her disappoint- 
ment Becky was excited as she 
put on her new dress and got 
into the car to go with her 
father and mother to the school. 
It would be fun to show them 
the new building, the exhibits, 
and maybe introduce them to 
some of her classmates. There 
was a tight little feeling in her 
throat when she thought of in- 
troducing them to Felipe, but 
she pushed it aside. Maybe he 
wouldn’t even come. 

The auditorium was almost 
filled when they arrived. Becky 
saw Madeline with het family 
and also several others from the 
sixth grade. The mayor gave a 
short talk, and the president of 
the school board said a few 


words; then the pupils began - 


showing their parents and visi- 
tors through the new building. 

The Swansons had just 
stepped into the sixth-grade 
room when Becky saw Felipe 
with a little old woman who 
leaned on a cane. She was frail 
and wrinkled, and her white 
hair was rolled in a tight little 
knot on the top of her head. 
She wore a red calico dress and 
tan huaraches on her tiny feet. 
They were talking rapidly in 
Spanish as they looked at two 
pictures that were framed and 
hanging close together. 

Felipe’s clothes were the 
same shabby ones he wore every 
day, but the look on his face 
was one Becky had never seen 
there before. It was proud and 
alert and shining with happi- 
ness. 

Then Becky looked at the 
pictures and was so shocked she 
could hardly think. For there 
on the wall, in front of Felipe 
and the little old lady, hung 
her picture of the tree and the 

(Please turn to page 28) 


Now our friends are com - ing too; 


4 
[ What a hap-py day! School-bells ring - ing, chil-dren 
sing-ing, Fac- es bright and gay; So skip-pingoff to 
Slower 


school we go, Laugh-ing all the way! 
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Many interesting letters have 
been received this month tell- 
ing us about the clever things 
your pets do. Regardless of 
where you live, your letters 
about your pets are always in- 
teresting and helpful. We want 
to share with you the follow- 
ing letter from Cynthia and 
Ann, twin sisters who live in 
South Africa. Send your letters 
about your pets to WEE WIs- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Be 


sure to give your name, age, 
and address. 


Dear Editor: We are eleven-year- 
old twins, and we thoroughly enjoy 
Wee WispoM! We live in the 
beautiful Constantia Valley in 
South Africa. 

We have two cats, a tortoise 
shell called Patch, and a ginger one 
called Pinkle. We have decided 
that they are made up of monkey, 
dog, springbok, and cat. But some- 
times they behave just like chil- 
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dren, and naughty ones at that! 
When we go for a walk, they always 
follow us. They leap over the vines, 
sniff at everything, and love step. 
ping lightly on the ploughed land, 
Of course their paws sink in and 
leave deep round holes! 

They adore playing hide-and- 
seek, and they play it very cleverly, 
but we can’t help laughing when 
Patch keeps dead still in the waste. 
paper basket while Pinkle looks 
everywhere in the room before he 
too leaps Keddlong into the basket! 
They love playing with marbles and 
have favorite ones, which they al- 
ways grab first. They can pick up 
a marble in their paws quite easily. 

They like ice cream very much. 
We could tell you more about these 
comical cats of ours, but it would 
take too long.—Cynthia and Anne 
Balsillie (South Africa). 


Abuelita’s River 
(Continued from page 27) 


river and in the other frame 
hung the one Felipe had 
painted. There was a little 
white card beneath them, and 
Becky stepped closer to read it. 

“Scene along the San An- 
tonio River in 1881—by Felipe 
Mendoza, as described to him 
by his grandmother. 

“The same scerte along the 
San Aftonio River in 1951— 
by Becky Swanson. 

“This old mesquite tree has 
seen many changes in the life 
of the river and the city. Where 
women used to wash _ their 
clothes in the clear green water, 
now is reflected the golden 
wonder of the modern sky- 
scraper. 

“These two pictures, showing 
the progress of our city, will 
be hung permanently in the 
library of Flores School.” 

Becky just couldn’t believe it. 
She looked at her father and 
mother, and they were smiling 
proudly. Then she looked at the 
pictures again. Felipe was right; 
they did not look alike, for m 
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Felipe’s picture the little twisted 


tree was hardly more than a 
sapling, and in its scanty shade 
two Spanish women and a little 
gitl were washing clothes in the 
clear water. There were other 
trees in the background, but on 
beyond was the rolling prairie. 
Becky could almost feel the 
heat of the sunshine and the 
coolness of the water. 


Suddenly Felipe turned and 
saw them. He smiled and 
touched the old woman on the 
arm. “Abuelita, this is Becky 
Swanson, the girl who painted 
the tree and the river the way 
they are today.” 

When they had all met one 
another, the grandmother took 
Becky's hand in her rough, 
wrinkled one and held it 
tightly. 

“You love the old tree and 
the river. It shows in your pic- 
ture,” she said in broken Eng- 
lish. “My Felipe, he love it too, 
and he paint it for me like I 
tell him it used to be long years 
ago. He say the women in 
his picture are my grandma, 
my mamma and me. But my 
grandma and the mamma, they 
both gone, and only the little 
girl is left, and she is old—and 
has only Felipe.” She leaned on 
her cane and looked lovingly at 
Felipe and then at the strangers 
who were listening to her story. 

“The tree and the little girl 
in the picture grew old and 
bent, but the river flows on and 
on, always the same—just as 
you have painted it, Beckita. I 


have told Felipe so many sto- 


ties about it that he calls ‘it 
abuelita’s river. Felipe and I— 
we have a little house, and he 
gets up before the sun to sell 
his papers to buy our beans and 
tortillas. It is a wonder he not 
go to sleep in his classes.” 
Felipe glanced at Becky and 


My Pen Pals 
By Lillian T. Morrison 


I have three Pen Pals overseas. 
Can you tell what nationality they 
are? 

In winter Vee ice skates 

With many a twirl; 

In spring she picks tulips, 

This little - - - - - girl. 

2: 

Bruce plays on the bagpipes; 

His clothes are of plaid. 

Bruce lives where there’s heather, 

This little - - - - - - lad. 

5. 

Giles lives in the mountains 

And yodels with joy. 

Giles never sees shipyards, 

This little - - - - - boy. 


Changing Animals 
By Laura Arlon 


By changing one letter at a time 

Cat becomes dog in this little 
rhyme. 

Start with cat, as I have said; 

Change one letter to spell a small 
bed. 

Another change will help a lot 

To turn the small bed into a small 
spot. 

Just one more change and you will 
see 

That you've changed cat to dog 
most easily. 


What Am I? 
By Helen Lucas 


I often run, sometimes I fall, 
Or I am very still; 

And though I travel many miles, 
I cannot climb a hill. 


I know you see me every day, 
I'm neither young nor old, 

My temperature can vary 
From hot to warm to cold. 


Without me you’d be thirsty 
And I fear not very clean. 
You cannot say that I am fat 

Or tall or short or lean! 


+ 


Guess the Story 
By Gregory Spooner 


Can you guess these familiar 
stories from a few words found in 
the stories? We might call these 
little thumbnail sketches. 

1. New clothes, tiger, pan- 
cakes. 
Boy, raft, cave. 
Beard, rifle, sleep. 
Wall, key, robin. 
Wishes, boy, lamp. 
Mountains, goats, girl. 
Wooden leg, gold, sea. 
Rabbit, White Queen, tea 
party. 
9. Footprint, shipwreck. 
10. Dikes, wooden shoes, skates. 


(Answers inside back cover) 


tried to hush his grandmother, 
but she smiled and kept right 
on talking. ‘He do without his 
new shirt and shoes to buy me 
this fine dress, so I can see the 
great school and the pictures. 
Like a fine lady he treats me— 
his old abuelita, who long ago 
washed clothes by the river.” 
Her wrinkled face shone with 


pride and happiness. 

Becky looked at Felipe and 
saw him through the eyes of 
his grandmother, and there was 
a singing in her heart as the 
last bit of envy and resentment 
disappeared. “It was abuelita’s 
river that washed it away,” she 
thought gratefully as she 
smiled at the little old lady. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


September brings days of interesting and helpful adventures in school. 
Each of you will want this year to be the very best year you have ever 
had! Each day will be happier than the day before when you remember 


to follow these rules: 


1. Study faithfully, and always try to get to school on time. 
2. Be courteous to your teacher and attentive to all that she says. 
3. Be friendly toward all your classmates, especially to those who 


are new and timid. 


4. Stand for fair play in the classroom and on the playground. 
If you are not a member of the Good Words Booster Club, perhaps 
you should like to join it. Address your request for an application blank 


to Barbara Benson, WEE WisDOM, Lee’s Summit, Mo., and I shall be’ 


glad to mail one to you. 


We are happy at home or at school when we remember: 
“God blesses me in all my ways, 
And my heart sings with joy and praise.” 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: \ should 
like to tell you something that hap- 
ened when my mother was a 
Fttle girl. "Way back in 1920 my 
grandmother organized a local 
Booster Club with about eighteen 
children in it. My aunt was the 
secretary, but my mother was too 
young to hold an office. The motto 


was “Radiate Sunshine,” so my 


mother’s job was to help everybody 
radiate sunshine. My grandmother 
has saved most of the old WEE 
WIsDOM magazines that came to my 
mother and her sisters and brothers 
when they belonged to the Booster 
Club. I should like three applica- 
tion blanks—one for my brother, 
one for my sister, and one for my- 
self. Thank you.—Mzriel. 

Thank you, Muriel, for shar- 
ing your interesting story with 
us. We are glad that you are 
planning another Good Words 
Booster Club in your family. 
Our club was started in 1912, 
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and for thirty-nine years it has 
helped boys and girls to think 
good thoughts, speak good 
words, and do good deeds. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying to 
follow the good rules of our Good 
Words Booster Club. I have found 
it easier to be cheerful if I remem- 
ber to wear a happy smile. I've de- 
cided to write my monthly letter 
to you on the day that my WEE 
Wisdom arrives. Its bright, pretty 
cover will be a happy reminder. 
—V irginia. 

Members find it helpful to 
write to me once a month. I 
love to know of your adven- 
tures in keeping the club pledge. 
Deciding on a certain time to 
write this monthly letter makes 
the writing easier. Thank you, 
Virginia, for telling us how you 
chose your day to write to me. 


Dear Secretary: Listing my name 
in WEE WisDOM'’s pen-pal list has 
brought me many new friends. But, 
to my sorrow, I have received so 
many letters that I cannot answer 
them all. Do you think these friends 
who have written to me would mind 
if I passed on the letters I cannot 
answer to my friends here who 
would also like pen pals?—tIris 
(Canada). 

It is important that all 
readers who have their names 
listed in the pen-pal list in WEE 
WIsDOM give careful and lov- 
ing attention to each letter they 
receive. I am sure, Iris, that-you 
will make three persons happy 
each time you use your letter- 
sharing plan. The writer of the 
letter you receive will be de- 
lighted to receive a letter from 
some friend of yours who is 
happy to have a pen pal. And 
you will be happy to know that 
everyone is satisfied. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been try- 
ing to make my heart garden as 
pretty as possible, and I would like 
to tell you how I do it. On a long 
piece of paper I drew a brick-paved 
road, and at the top of the paper 
I wrote the word “Friendship.” 
Each day that I've been friendly ! 
color a brick. Each day that I have 
not been friendly I do not color 
any. I drew brick-paved roads 
on three other pieces of papef 
and labeled them “Kindness,” 
“Thoughtfulness,” and ‘Truthful- 
ness.” Paving these roads has been 
helpful to me.—Helen (Canada). 

Thank you, Helen, for tell 


ing us how you are building 
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roads of happiness for your- 
self and for others too. The 
thoughts that we think are the 
seeds that we sow in the garden 
of our heart. Your plan will 
help us remember to think only 
kind, loving, truthful thoughts. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 should 
like to join the Good Words 
Booster Club. I think it will help 
me because every once in a while 
I slip and say the wrong word, and 
it makes someone else and some- 
times me unhappy. When I have 
work to do, this verse helps me: 

“When a job is once begun, 

Stick with it until it’s done. 

Whether it is big or small, 

Do it well or not at all.” 
—Karen. 
We liked the little verse, 


Karen. Boosters try always to 


remember to do every job in the. 


spirit of joy and gladness. We 
sing a little song or whistle a 
merry tune, and the work goes 
quickly and easily. 


Dear Barbara: 1 know The 
Prayer of Faith by heart. I sing it 
and play it on the piano to the tune 
of “Sun of My Soul.” 

We have a television set, and my 
friend comes over to watch it. Last 
night we disagreed as to which 
program to have on. She wanted 
one, I wanted the other. We settled 
the argument by saying The Prayer 
of Faith. Then we took turns listen- 
ing to the two programs.—Lowise. 

Thank you, Louise, for tell- 
ing us how you proved to your- 


self that God is our help in 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


every need. When you talked to 
God by repeating The Prayer 
of Faith, He helped you know 
that taking turns was the right 
answer to your problem. By 
listening peaceably and happily 
with Louise your pleasure was 


doubled. 


Dear Barbara Benson: The other 
day in school one of the boys was 
fooling with my pencil case, in 
other words, snooping! That isn’t 
unusual, but I knew he had no 
right to have his hands on it, so I 
was just starting to boil! Then 
something inside of me said there 
was no need for a fuss. At first it 
seemed as if I couldn’t calm down. 
Then I said a prayer to myself. 
When I had finished, I quieted 
down and quietly asked him for 
my pencil case.—Mary Lou (Can- 
ada). “ 

Thank you, Mary Lou, for 
telling us how you let God help 
you control your thoughts and 
words. When we talk to God 
in prayer, His love does show 
us just what to do and how to 
do it. Then we are happy and 
all those about us are happy 


too. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 would 
like to join the Good Words 
Booster Club. I will order my club 
pin later. I read in WEE WIsDOM 
about the boy who earned the 
money to pay for the club pin. That 
is what I am going to do.—Sammy. 

Welcome, Sammy, into our 
merry band of Boosters! We 
know you will have fun earning 


(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


the twenty-five cents to buy the 
club pin. You will enjoy wear- 
ing it too, because the three 
wise monkeys will remind you 
to see only good, hear only 
good, and speak only good. If 
we can remember to think only 
good thoughts toward all per- 
sons at all times our words and 
actions will be kind and help- 
ful. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Renae Jones (7), Rte. 1, Maple- 
ton, Minn.; Judy Hodges (9), 200 
A Forestal, China Lake, Calif.; Lo- 
Lo Pascuzzo (9), 320 10th Ave., S., 
Box 546, Cranbrook, B. C., Canada; 
Reggy Morgan (9), 113 Ropewalk 
Rd., New Dock, Llanelly, Carm., 
S. Wales; Joyce Ann Parker (10), 
1511 N. Smallwood St., Baltimore 
16, Md.; Marie Goodwin (10), 
Hubbardton, Vt.; Beverly Welch 
(10), Box 37, Toomsuba, Miss.; 
Dianne Fahselt (10), Box 192, 
Cabri, Sask., Canada; Judith Ann 
Hayes (12), Rte. 1, Williams, 
Ind.; Sandra Sullivan (11), Rte. 2, 
Potsdam, N. Y.; Barbara Ann 
Johnson (11), 130 Center Ave., 
Lake Bluff, Ill.; Ina Mann (11), 
Box 6505, Bodega Rd., Sebastopol, 
Calif.; Dorene Osborne (11), 718 
Gov. Stevens, Olympia, Wash.; 
Howard Birkholz (11), Box 63, 
Maribel, Wis.; Alpha Allen (12), 
Ord Rd., Paget West, Bermuda. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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September 
By Thomas Coffman (11 years) 
Salem, Va. 


September is so bright and gay 

With leaves a-falling every day, 

Turning to red and brown from 
green— 

The prettiest colors ever seen! 

When many leaves are on the 
ground, 

We pile them in a great big mound. 

We play, we romp, we jump, we 
run, 


Always having loads of fun. 


My Kitten 

By Carol Lee Hartmann (7 years) 
Davis, Calif. 


I have a little kitten 
As fuzzy as can be. 
She likes me to hold her, 
And she snuggles up to me! 


+ 


Moses 


By Sarah Bissell (11 years) 
Madrid, N. Y. 


Long ago there lived a king 
Who was so bad 

He killed all the boy babies 
That the Hebrew mothers had. 


A mother pretty and fair of face 
Took her baby to a hiding place. 
In the rushes he was lain 

So by the king he'd not be slain. 


The princess passing by one day 

Took her bath where the baby lay. 

The princess took him in her arms 

And said to him there’d come no 
harm; 


The mother was the nurse to be, 

And she took care of him, you see. 

And so when grown he was a 
prince 

And has been remembered ever 
since. 
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Editor’s Note 


W hat to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for February, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Rainbow in the Sky 
By Fred A. Sheppard, Jr. 
(9 years) 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Rainbow in the sky, 
How lovely you are! 
When the sun is shining 
And it’s raining, 
You are lovely. 


+ 


I Am Happy 
By Pauline King (6 years) 
Creston, Colo. 


I like to work, 

I like to play, 

I like to grow more loving 
Every day. 


How Joan Made Friends of 


Others 
By Judy White (11 years) 
Fairfax, Va. 


Joan Black had just moved toa 
new town. The children there did 
not seem very friendly. They teased 
Joan about her name, and she was 
very lonely. She made friends with 
only one girl. Her name was Bar. 
bara, and she was a very faithful 
friend. 

When spring came the class had 
an achievement test. Joan and Bar- 
bara got the highest grades. Joan 
did not care about this, because 
she was lonely and wanted more 
friends. Later, when school was 
nearly over for the year, another 
new girl came to school. She was 
pretty and friendly, and her name 
was Nancy. Joan watched her make 
friends with other children. She 
did not wait for them to make 
friends with her but immediately 
went to them. Then Joan under- 
stood about making friends. Now 
she has many friends and isn’t lone- 
ly any more. 


Stars 


By Patricia DeLuca (10 years) 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


I look up in the sky, 

And what do I see? 
Beautiful stars, 

Twinkling down upon me. 


Ribbons 
By Robin Zehring (7 yeats) 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Ribbons, ribbons on my hair, 

Ribbons, ribbons everywhere, 

Red ones, blue ones, yellow ones 
too. 

I like ribbons, so do you! 
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A Tip 
By Dorothy Kelly (9 years) 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


I have a little dolly, 
Whose name is Mary Jane; 
And she has a little companion, 
Whose name is Wayne. 


And when in the carriage I put 
them 
A-wheeling to go, 
Do you think I run with them? 
Why, no, no, no! 


Because if I did, I’d break them, 
And that would be very sad. 

In order to get some new ones 
I'd have to ask my dad, 

And he’d say, “No, no, my child, 
Because breaking them is bad.” 


So take a tip from me, 
And don’t run with dolls at all 
Unless you’d rather wind | 
Playing with a rubber ball. 


My Puppets 
By Elizabeth Lundgren (10 years) 
Higganum, Conn. 


I have three puppets so nice and 


And they always want to romp and 
play. 
They make a puppet show for me. 
The audience likes to watch and see. 
They dress all up like little clowns, 
And they bounce and bounce and 
bounce around. 


Seward’s Icebox 
By Charles Rider (10 years) 
Washington, D. C. 


Seward bought Alaska 
Many long years ago, 
And when Seward bought Alaska 
We thought we'd get nothing 
but snow. 


Now we know it was no folly 
To buy Alaska so cold, 

Because sometimes it’s warm there; 
That’s what I’ve been told. 


They have volcanoes there; 
Lava pours over hill and vale. 
They erupt almost all the time 
And go as high as a plane 
carrying mail. 


Little Dick 
By Danny Dianni (10 years) 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


Little Dick, who was too young, 
Went to school one day. 
The teacher asked: ‘“Why did you 
come? 
You know you cannot stay.” 


The Moon 
By Bill Harper (7 years) 
Abeokuta, Nigeria, W. Africa 


When the moon peeps up in the 
SKY, 

It is very, very high. 

When the north wind comes up, 

The moon runs like a pup. 

When the moon goes down, 

The sun comes up with a frown. 


Coon Holler 


(Continued from page 11) 


“That would be fine, Texas. I 
surely hope we have one some- 
time, but flag poles cost quite a 
bit of money and that’s some- 
thing Coon Holler doesn’t have 
—yet.” 

“Maybe we could have an 
old-time box supper and make 
some money ourselves,” Bill 
Willicks suggested shyly. ““Pap- 
py and Granddad are always 


_ tellin’ about the box suppers 


they used to have here at Coon 
Holler and how much the boxes 
brought.” 

“And they had programs 
too.”” Daniel spoke up. “And ev- 
erybody came from all around 
—clean up to Spring Valley.” 

“What is a box supper?” 
Bama wanted to know. 

“All the women and girls 
each bring a box filled with 
good eatin’ and their name in- 
side. Somebody raffles off the 
boxes, and the feller who bids 
the highest gets the box and 
eats with the girl who brought 
it. The boxes are fixed up all 


fancy with colored paper and 
stuff, and everybody gets to 
know everybody else,” Daniel 
explained. 

“Then let’s have one,” Texas 
spoke up. “We need to know 
everybody else.” 

“We could have a program 
too.” Callie was excited. “And 
we could make posters to ad- 
vertise it and put them in the 
stores at Spring Valley and on 
the fence post at the four cor- 
ners where the roads cross.” 

“And call it “The Old-Time 
Program,’ Daniel added. 

In spite of herself Jo Ann 
grew more and more interested. 
Programs and posters—this was 
something she knew about and 
when Daniel suggested the 
name an idea popped out so 
suddenly she spoke before she 
thought. 

“If it’s to be an old-time pro- 
gram, then why doesn’t every- 
body dress in old-time clothes? 
That would make it lots more 
fun. Grandma’s got trunks full 
of old clothes in her attic and 
I guess everyone else has too.” 

“We do,” Bill said quickly, 
“scads of ‘em, belonged to folks 


"way back yonder.” 
“Well—we don’t have any,” 
Callie said slowly. “We've 


moved so many times and 
there're so many of us—we 
don’t have one stitch in the 
attic.” 

“Grandma would lend you 
some; I know she would,” 
Kenny offered. 

Jo Ann gasped in protest. Did 
Kenny think Grandma would 
let just anybody wear her 
clothes? 

“That would be perfect,” 
Mrs. Stevens smiled her ap- 
proval. “I never saw anything 
happen so quickly. When shall 
we have it?” 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 


its wardrobe. 


THIS IS 


CANDY 


Designed by Judy Kimberling 
(13 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Coon Holler 


(Continued from page 33) 


“Right away!’ everybody 
shouted. 

“Then we'll plan to have it 
a week from Friday night. By 
that time the piano will be here, 
the room will be painted, and 
we'll be ready for it. Callie, I’m 
going to ask you and Jo Ann to 
make some posters to put in the 
stores and one to tack on a post 
at the four corners. We'll all 
help plan the program, which 
can be numbers that you already 
know but are new to the com- 
munity. Anything else that 
comes up we'll talk about 
later.” She picked up the bell 
and gave a short tap that set 
it tinkling. “School is dis- 
missed,” she said. 

Instantly the room was full 
of talk, but for a moment Jo 
Ann sat still at her desk, her 
thoughts in a turmoil. 

“I won't make posters with 
Callie,” she thought miserably 
and began to pile up her books. 
Then someone brushed against 
her dress, and she looked up to 
see Callie standing there, her 


dark eyes looking straight at Jo — 


Ann, her face unsmiling. 
(To be continued) 


Answers to Puzzles 


My Pen Pals 
Dutch. Scotch. Swiss. 


Changing Animals 
Cat, cot, dot, dog. 


What Am I? 
Water. 


Guess the Story 

1. ‘Little Black Sambo.’’ 
2. “Huckleberry Finn.” 3. “Rip- 
van-winkle.” 4. ‘Secret Garden.” 
5. “Aladdin’s Lamp.” 6. ‘‘Heidi.” 
7. “Treasure Island.” 8. ‘Alice in 
Wonderland.” 9. “Robinson 
Crusoe.” 10. “Hans Brinker.” 


You ave 


TWO BOOKS OF 


Net 


Did you enjoy “Jet’s Happiness,” the serial story 
that recently appeared in WEE WIsDOM? And are 
you wondering about some of Jet’s earlier experi- 
ences ‘out West’? Then you'll enjoy these two 
books: 


Jet’s Adventures 


This is Bula’ Hahn’s first book published about 
Jet Stockwell and his friends. It is the story of 
the covered-wagon journey from Grandfather 
Stockwell’s home in the East, across wide rivers 
and along rough trails, to the new homestead in 
the West. Jet and his sister Sarah have many 
thrilling experiences, including a cattle stampede. 


Jet and the New Country 


The second book about the Stockwell family is 
Jet and the New Country. It tells of life on the 
prairies and of the adventure of building a new 
home. Jet and Sarah have a real pony to ride, and 
some of their playmates are the Indian children 
who live nearby. 


You will want the Jet books for yourself, and you 
can also make some friend of yours happy with 
a set of two Jet books as a gift from you. Both 
books have bright-red cloth covers and are full 
of pictures of the Stockwell family and their 
friends. 


Each book is $1 a copy. 
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Are you a teen-ager or soon to be one? If you are, 
we feel sure you'll be interested in a very “special” 
magazine for boys and girls 13 to 18 years of age. 

This magazine is called YOU and is written espe- 
cially for teen-agers—by the publishers of WEE WIS- 
DOM! It’s a magazine that will interest and enter- 
tain you as well as satisfy your thirst for instruction 
in self-improvement. It’s a magazine that “speaks the 
language” of today’s young people. It’s a magazine 
that’s fun to read, and at the same time it inspires you 
in your search for a happy, useful way of life. YOU 
is crammed with interesting articles and stories as 
well as these regular departments: 


* Teen Topics—true-life stories, topics of current in- 

terest, and pictures. 
wl", * Photo Feature—inspirational ideas presented through > 
£ descriptive photography. 
* Let’s Talk It Over—a column of helpful advice on 

your own individual teen-age problems. 
i Ne * Do It Yourself—a page of interesting and useful -oeecc 
\ / handicraft ideas for hobbyists. 

/ | * Conquerors—true-life stories of teen-agers who have § 


triumphantly conquered personal problems. 


* Tri-Crostics—a stimulating page for puzzle fans. 


And this is only a partial list of the many bright features to be found in YOU! If 


you're a teen-ager, you'll want to send for YOU 
—12 wonderful issues—is yours for just $1. 


The Magazine for Teen-Agers a 


right away. A one-year subscription 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 


